John Redfern had teamed with Tony Helliwell, of the Daily Herald, who was among the most intrepid of the war reporters at Vairano. A third member of their party was Graham Beamish of the Exchange Telegraph agency, a good-natured New Zealander.
Our camp had been pitched in a field of lupins, which we trampled underfoot. In choosing the site there was more than ordinary regard for local agriculture, for frequently allied boots, tanks and tyres made havoc in the cornfields. It was a pleasant situation. Besides the blue lupins, blood-red clover decorated our floor. The eastern backcloth was a vista of blue hills, with a solitary snow-capped peak as centre-piece. The camp was bounded to the north by a sunken road, to the east by Highway Six, and to the west by a gurgling brook. It was unbelievably quiet. If we ever heard a distant gun we wondered what was wrong. Nightingales sang in the surrounding thickets at night.
My tent contained nothing but a camp-bed and a rickety commandeered chair that served as wardrobe, dressing-table, and everything. But we had electric light, a great boon. Anyone who contends all men are equal and deserve equal rewards should have a spell of camp life. The difference in the comfort inside the various tents within a week was most marked. While I, and other journalistic colleagues, continued to live in humble style, some of the conducting officers and carnp organisers had improved the interiors of their tents beyond recognition. Ex-Commando Captain Kenneth Best, a most resourceful and energetic conducting officer, dug down two or three feet to give himself headroom, covered the floor with a canvas carpet, procured ammunition boxes for a chest of drawers, chair and table from somewhere else, and Heaven knows how many other appointments. When visiting the genial Capitano I always felt as if I were stepping from an East End slum into a Park Lane suite. Best also organised a volley ball pitch, hacking down two small trees, with cheerful abandon, to provide the net posts. We used to play, with more enthusiasm than skill, hoping to wear down our fat.
A typical day began at 7.30 when an Italian orderly brought a cup of sickly, luke-warm tea. Then my batmaneatures of camp life.
